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TO    THE    READER. 


'T^HIS  little  volume,  small  as  it  is,  furnishes 
*■       a  complete   chapter  in  the   history  of 
the  church-life  of  New  York  City,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  first  beginnings. 

Church-life  upon  Manhattan  Island  began 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Holland,  and  its  first  organized  congrega- 
tion was  that  which  still  exists  under  the 
form  of  the  Collegiate  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church.  Points  are  selected  in  the  progress 
of  this  oldest  society,  and  while  it  advances 
a  glance  is  cast  at  the  progress  of  church-life 
along  other  denominational  lines. 

When  the  Collegiate  congregation  ceases 
to  be  the  only  society  of  its  order  in  New 
York  City,  the  view  opens  to  a  more  general, 
a  more  widely  diffused  church-life  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century;  and  the 
earliest  form  of  it,  so  characteristic  and  so 
long  maintained,  has  arrived  at  so  signal  a 
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modification  that  we  recognize  the  close  of 
one  epoch  and  the  opening-  of  another. 

This  aspect  of  the  subject  accounts  for  our 
stopping  where  we  do.  It  is  also  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  sketchy  and  somewhat 
fragmentary  treatment — leaping  over  long 
periods  of  years,  and  only  hinting  at  great 
events  of  a  secular  nature — was  necessitated 
by  the  fact  that  these  chapters  were  prepared 
as  articles  for  the  "Christian  Intelligencer," 
and  are  submitted  in  this  more  permanent 
form  to  an  indulgent  public  as  the  result  of 
many  kind  expressions  of  a  desire  that  they 
be  thus  preserved. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Win.  L.  Brower, 
Esq.,  a  deacon  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  for 
the  use  of  the  plate  illustrating  the  church  in 
the  fort  as  drawn  by  the  Labadists  Dancker 
and  Sluyter  in  1679.  The  plates  of  the  other 
illustrations  were  used  in  the  "  Intelligencer," 
and  again  in  this  issue,  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  publishers  of  the  "  Memorial  History  of 
the  City  of  New  York." 


PICTURES  OF  EARLY  CHURCH   LIFE 
IN   NEW  YORK  CITY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    EARLIEST    SERVICES    AND    THE     EARLIEST 
MINISTER. 

[X  the  year  1626,  when  regular  colonial 
A  government  fpr  its  province  of  New 
Xetherland  was  determined  on  by  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company, — although  ere  this 
Fort  Orange  (now  Albany)  had  been  its 
scene  of  operations,  and  but  a  few  families, 
as  it  were  incidentally,  had  been  dropped  on 
Staten,  Manhattan  or  Long  Island — the  con- 
spicuous advantages  of  Manhattan  Island  for 
the  site  of  a  port  of  entry  and  a  commercial 
capital,  caused  it  to  be  selected  for  the  settle- 
ment of  Xew  Amsterdam.  Therefore,  the 
first  Director-General,  Peter  Minuit,  was  in- 
structed to  land  here,  and  to  buy  the  terri- 
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tory  from  the  natives,  setting  an  example  to 
Penn  in  1685,  and  to  Ogilvie  in  1730.  Thus 
began  the  history  of  New  York  City  ;  and 
simultaneously  that  of  its  church  life,  or  re- 
ligious worship. 

Three  building  enterprises  were  at  once 
undertaken.     A  military  engineer  laid  down 
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the  lines  for  a  fort.  A  house,  or  a  row  of 
houses,  was  constructed  of  brick  or  stone,  as 
a  magazine  or  storage  place  for  the  goods 
of  the  West  India  Company.  And  thirdly,  a 
mill  was  put  up, — probably  of  wood.  Our 
interest  at  present  centres  around  the  latter. 
As  the  people  of  the  primitive   colony  must 
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necessarily  eat  while  they  were  erecting  these 
useful  structures,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
they  put  their  hands  first  of  all  to  building 
the  mill.  We  should  not  allow  our  imaeina- 
tion  to  conjure  up  the  traditional  Dutch 
windmill.  This  was  a  "horsemill."  A  cir- 
cular trough  or  track  was  dug  in  the  bare 
ground,  its  bottom  composed  of  bricks  laid 
flat.  A  huge  mill  stone  was  made  to  roll  in 
this  trough,  by  means  of  a  long  axle  fixed  to 
an  upright  pole,  to  one  end  of  which  axle  a 
horse  was  hitched,  going  his  monotonous 
round,  and  the  wheel  grinding  the  grain  to 
flour.  One  story  would  suffice  for  the  opera- 
tion of  this  curious  machine;  but  doubtless  a 
second  one  was  added  for  the  storing  of  the 
flour.  While  no  equally  large  apartment  was 
as  yet  prepared  in  any  other  building,  it  nat- 
urally suggested  itself  to  the  practical  and 
pious  Dutchmen,  that  this  second  story  of 
their  horsemill  might  as  well  serve  for  "  the 
assembling  of  themselves  together  "  for  re- 
ligious worship,  which  they  were  nowise 
inclined  to  "  neglect,"  though  out  in  the  wild 
wilderness  of  the  New  World.  Rude  benches 
could  readily  be  made  to  accommodate  the 
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small  company  of  colonists,  and  a  few  strokes 
of  the  hammer  would  prepare  a  platform, 
and  possibly  even  something  like  a  pulpit. 
Here,  then,  on  Sabbath  days  rose  to  heaven 
their  solemn  psalmody  to  the  tune  of  the 
long-drawn  Gregorian  chant.  Here  John 
Huyghen  and  Sebastian  Crol,  Kranke?ibesoek- 
ers,  visitors  of  the  sick, — in  fact,  lay-readers, 
who  had  possibly  been  Voorlesers  in  the  old 
country — would  diligently  read  a  printed  ser- 
mon, and  thus  edify  the  congregation. 

Let  us  stop  a  moment  and  try  to  locate 
this  interesting  place  of  worship  according 
to  our  modern  lights.  We  all  know  where 
stood  the  old  fort;  it  was  bounded  by  the 
present  State  Street,  Bridge  Street,  Bowling 
Green,  and  Whitehall  Street.  At  a  distance 
of  a  hundred  feet  or  more  from  the  wTall 
along  Whitehall  Street,  and  parallel  with  it, 
was  the  row  of  storage  houses,  or  Winckel 
liuizen,  and  this  was  afterwards  known  as  the 
Winckel  Straat,  now  no  more,  but  located 
about  half  way  between  Whitehall  and  Broad; 
and  reaching  from  Bridge  to  Beaver,  or  per- 
haps Marketfield  Street.  Now,  back  of  these 
storage  houses  again,  in  a  line  directly  east, 
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was  a  street  known  as  Mo/en  Straat,  tinder 
the  Dutch  regime,  and  Mill  Street  under  the 
English.  This  name  is  significant  ;  here, 
then,  stood  the  famous  mill,  and  when  later 
the  Jewish  Synagogue  is  found  here,  it  needs 
no  very  wild  guess-work  to  appreciate  that 
these  thrifty  persons  adopted  the  original 
Mill  Street  Church  for  their  own  religious 
purposes.  So  that  if  we  take  a  look  at  a 
house,  say  about  midway  between  Broad  and 
William  Streets,  in  the  present  South  William 
(formerly  Mill)  Street,  on  the  north  side,  we 
may  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  approxi- 
mately studied  out  the  spot  where  public 
worship  was  first  conducted  on  Manhattan 
Island. 

Two  years  later  (1628)  things  took  a  step 
in  advance.  The  church  history  of  New 
York  City  passed  on  to  the  stage  of  church 
organization,  with  the  arrival  of  the  first 
regularly  ordained  minister  of  the  Gospel. 
Then  a  board  of  officers  was  elected  by  the 
people — the  first  Consistory — and  after  being 
duly  installed,  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  observed.  It  was  the  foundation 
of  the  (Dutch)  Reformed  Church  in  America. 
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But,  strange  to  say,  we  did  not  know  anything 
about  this  until  1858.  Up  to  that  time  we 
had  imagined  that  the  defective  or  incom- 
plete church  life  instituted  in  1626,  continued 
until  1633,  or  seven  years  instead  of  two,  be- 
cause the  records  showed  no  arrival  of  a  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel  at  New  Amsterdam  until 
Mr.  Bogardus  came.  All  along,  however, 
there  was  preserved  among  the  dusty  papers 
of  a  civil  court  at  Amsterdam  a  precious 
document  which  somehow  had  passed  from 
the  keeping  of  the  Classisof  Amsterdam  into 
the  hands  of  an  official  of  that  court.  This 
was  nothing  less  than  a  long  letter  from  the 
Rev.  Jonas  Michaelius  (or  Michiels  in  plain 
Dutch),  giving  a  circumstantial  account  of 
his  voyage  to  New  Amsterdam,  the  beginning 
of  his  ministerial  duties  there,  and  the  char- 
acter of  his  work  among  colonists  and  Indians. 
The  letter  was  dated  in  1628,  and  as  it  was 
proved  undeniably  genuine,  the  beginning  of 
church  history  for  Xew  York  was  removed 
five  years  further  back. 

As  now  we  go,  in  fancy,  to  the  Mill-loft  on 
Sunday,  we  shall  see  the  worthy  Domine 
Michaelius  taking  the  place  of  the  Kranken- 
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besoeckers,  and  preaching  the  Word  from  his 
own  full  heart,  instead  of  reading  it  from  an- 
other's printed  page.  How  precious  must 
have  been  that  first  communion  season,  of 
which  the  Domine  tells  in  his  letter  !  Whom 
do  we  see  at  his  side,  as  elders  ?  There  is  his 
Honor  or  Excellency,  the  Director-General. 
He  had  been  a  deacon  in  the  Church  of  Dutch 
Refugees  at  Wesel,  in  Germany,  a  city  sacred 
to  our  memory  as  the  place  where  met  the 
first  General  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  in  1568.  How  proper  that  now  he 
should  be  elevated  to  the  eldership,  and  what 
a  pleasing  contrast  in  this  he  presents  to  his 
two  successors,  Van  Twiller  and  Kieft,  who 
"  cared  for  none  of  these  things."  The  other 
elder  is  the  Krankenbesoecker  Huyghen  ; 
Crol  having  gone  to  Fort  Orange  (now 
Albany)  to  be  Commissary  there.  And  some- 
times Domine  Michaelius  preached  in  French, 
to  please  the  Walloon  colonists,  who  under- 
stand Dutch  well  enough,  but  of  course  enjoy  a 
sermon  in  their  mother-tongue  occasionally.* 

*  The  Hon.  Henry  C.  Murphy,  who  first  made  the  American  public 
acquainted  with  the  finding  of  this  letter,  and  who  published  a  transla- 
tion of  it,  made  a  singular  mistake  in  translating  the  statement  regard- 
ing this  French  preaching.  Speaking  of  the  Dutch  language  and  the 
Walloons,  Michaelius  says:  "Which  few  among  them  could  not 
understand.''  Mr.  Murphy  made  of  this:  "Of  which  they  understand 
very  little.'- 
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How  intimate  an  insight  does  the  good 
Domine  afford  us  into  the  every-day  life  of 
New  Amsterdam  in  those  very  early  times. 
The  daily  bill-of-fare  included  hardly  any- 
thing beyond  rt  beans  and  gray  peas."  Alas, 
for  those  in  delicate  health  !  Poor  Mrs. 
Miehaelius  died  seven  weeks  after  her  arrival, 
and  the  widowed  husband  feels  his  desolation 
deeply.  Milk  was  not  to  be  obtained  for  love 
or  money;  the  farmers  had  scarcely  enough 
for  themselves,  and  could  not  even  convert  it 
into  butter  or  cheese.  The  Indians  were  not 
pleasant  company,  although  the  kind  and  just 
behavior  of  the  Dutch  toward  them  kept 
them  from  being  dangerous.  The  Domine 
calls  them  "  strangers  to  all  decency,  yea,  un- 
civil, and  stupid  as  posts."  He  has  no  hope 
of  them  except  through  the  children;  yet 
even  here  the  good  work  is  interfered  with 
by  reason  of  the  only  redeeming  trait  of  the 
Indian  character,  which  is  their  great  fond- 
ness for  their  offspring.  Time  and  again  the 
little  heathen,  when  just  about  emerging  into 
the  light,  are  carried  off  by  their  parents  to 
be  swallowed  up  again  in  the  darkness  of 
paganism  ! 
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We  do  not  know  when  Domine  Michael- 
ius  returned  to  Holland.  It  is  likely  he 
went  back  with  Director  Mimiit  when  the 
latter  was  recalled  in  1632.  The  services  in 
the  mill-loft  would  then  for  a  while  resume 
their  original  form,  and  fall  to  the  conduct  of 
Elder  Huyghen.  With  the  arrival  of  a  new 
minister  a  new  departure  in  church  life  will 
be  inaugurated, — the  organized  church  will 
have  a  proper  home. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE     EARLIEST     CHURCH      BUILDING      AND      THE 
CHURCH    IN    THE    FORT. 

TN  the  good  ship,  the  "  Zout-Berg "  (the 
*  Salt  Mountain),  which  brought  over 
Director-General  Van  T wilier,  in  1633,  were 
two  other  passengers  whose  functions  were 
of  the  highest  importance.  These  were  the 
Rev.  Everardus  Bo^ardus,  who  was  to  be  the 
pastor  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of 
Xew  Amsterdam,  and  Mr.  Adam  Roelandsen, 
a  school  teacher.  In  old  Holland  the  Church 
and  the  school  ever  went  about  their  work 
hand  in  hand.  On  the  soil  of  Xew  Xether- 
land  that  same  enlightened  policy  was  to  be 
carried  out.  The  history  of  education  in 
New  York  City  is  only  five  years  behind  that 
of  its  church  life;  and  we  more  than  suspect 
that  Domine  Michaelius  had  added  the  labors 
of  a  school  teacher  to  his  other  occupations, 
so  that  church  and  school  may  have  been, 
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after  all,  simultaneous  in  their  beginnings  in 
the  metropolis. 

Domine  Bogardus,  long  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  minister  who  settled  in  New 
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York,  but  now  for  over  thirty  years  com- 
pelled to  take  second  place — is  a  familiar 
figure  to  readers  of  our  City's  or  our  Church's 
history.     Pity  it  is  that  while  so  familiar  a 
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figure  he  should  not  have  been  a  more  ad- 
mirable  one.  He  fiercely  quarrelled  with 
two  Directors,  and  while  they  were  no  saints, 
they  accused  the  domine,  it  seems  not  with- 
out ground,  of  having  a  violent  temper,  a 
coarsely  abusive  tongue,  and  an  undue  fond- 
ness for  wine.  There  was  enough  in  these 
charges  to  call  forth  occasional  rebukes  from 
the  home  Classis,  and  finally  a  call  to  Amster- 
dam for  a  trial. 

The  new  domine  began  his  ministry  by 
preaching,  like  his  predecessor,  in  the  loft  of 
the  horse-mill  on  Mill  street  (now  South  Wil- 
liam). But  this  was  the  golden  age  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company.  It  complained, 
indeed,  of  the  poor  returns  from  New  Nether- 
land  as  compared  with  those  from  Brazil,  or 
from  the  capture  of  Spanish  treasure  ships. 
Nevertheless,  its  funds  were  in  good  shape, 
and  Van  Twiller  had  carte  blaiiclic  for  build- 
ing purposes.  About  this  time  the  fort  was 
finished.  Windmills  of  the  approved  pattern 
sprang  up  on  favorable  elevations.  A  gov- 
ernor's mansion  was  erected  within  the  fort 
walls,  on  the  east  side,  and  barracks  for  the 
troops  along  the  west  wall.     It  might  be  ex- 
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pected  that  in  the  midst  of  this  great  activity 
in  building,  the  religious  needs  of  the  com- 
munity were  not  forgotten.  Indeed,  before 
the  other  structures  were  begun,  in  the  very 
year  of  Van  Twiller's  and  Bogardus'  arrival, 
or  1633,  a  church  edifice,  the  first  on  Manhat- 
tan Island,  was  duly  reared  and  dedicated  to 
divine  service. 

Its  site  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  us.  Authorities  of  weight,  notably  Dr. 
O'Callaghan,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  it 
occupied  the  point  formed  by  the  junction  of 
Bridge  and  Pearl  streets  on  Broad  street, 
where  now  we  find  a  liquor  saloon.  But  one 
antiquary  who  had  long  vainly  rummaged 
among  title-deeds  of  property,  in  that  vicinity, 
for  the  traces  of  its  exact  location,  lately 
came  upon  evidence  which  bids  him  locate 
the  site  of  this  earliest  church  building  of 
New  York  City  at  No.  33  Pearl  street.  At 
this  time  if  the  street  bore  any  name  it  was 
called  "  't  Water  "  (the  Water),  or  the  Strand, 
as  the  waters  of  the  East  River  then  reached 
as  far  as  this.  Later  it  was  known  as  Dock 
street.  Pearl  street  (then  known  as  Parel 
straat)  designated  only  the  one  block  from 
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State  to  Whitehall.  A  parsonage  was,  at  the 
same  time,  built  for  Mr.  Bogardus,  possibly 
in  the  rear  and  on  a  part  of  the  church  lot,  in 
Bridge  street  near  Whitehall,  or  in  Whitehall 


near  Bridge. 
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And  what  might  have  been  the  shape  of 
this  interesting  structure  ?  We  are  well 
aware  what  forms  church  architecture  took 
in     various     portions    of    New    Xetherland 
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shortly  after  this  period.  If  we  look  upon 
pictures  of  the  churches  at  Albany,  Flatlands, 
etc.,  we  behold  a  queer,  hexagonal,  or  octago- 
nal-shaped edifice  running  to  a  point,  sur- 
mounted by  a  weather-cock.  It  is  possible 
that  these  were  patterned  after  churches  in 
Holland,  particularly  the  church  built  at  the 
Hague  in  1656.  A  fine  church,  erected  at 
Rotterdam  as  late  as  1847,  is  in  this  form. 
But,  nine  years  after  it  was  built,  the  well- 
known  traveller,  trader,  patroon,  and  sea 
captain,  De  Vries,  called  this  Pearl  Street 
Church  a  "mean  barn,"  as  compared  with 
the  New  England  meeting-houses. 

How  shall  we  take  this  expression  (which, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  bore  such  good 
fruit);  did  it  refer  to  the  shape  of  a  barn,  or 
to  the  shabby  appearance  of  a  barn  ?  We 
wot  not;  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  leave 
the  matter  to  the  gentle  reader's  own  discre- 
tion or  imagination.  We  are  content  with 
having  indicated  the  site  where  it  stood. 

Nine  years  pass  away;  with  them  has  de- 
parted from  his  high  place  in  the  colony, 
Director  Van  Twiller,  having  carefully  lined 
his  own   pockets,  however  lean  the  returns 
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of  the  colony  to#  the  West  India  Company. 
In  1637  Director  William  Kieft  comes  upon 
the  scene,  and  soon  sharp  contentions  arise 
between  him  and  Domine  Bogardus.  In 
1639  the  domine  marries  the  widow  of  Roelof 
Jansen,  the  now  renowned  Anneke  Jans;  and 
with  her  many  a  rich  acre  of  farm  land, — 
whence  Trinity's  clergy  to  this  day  draw 
their  comfortable  incomes, — contributes  to 
minister  to  the  creature  comforts  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bogardus.  Finally,  in  1642,  occurs  a 
memorable  conversation  between  Captain 
DeVries  and  Director  Kieft,  in  which  the 
former  makes  use  of  that  slighting  remark 
about  the  church.  Shrewd  Mr.  Kieft  retorts 
at  once,  and  thinks  to  silence  the  just  criti- 
cism by  asking  the  captain  how  much  he 
will  contribute  toward  a  new  building.  De- 
Vries, the  witty  of  tongue,  and  the  free  of 
hand, — one  of  the  finest  characters  which 
these  early  annals  bring  to  the  foreground — 
answers  that  he  will  give  one  hundred  guild- 
ers if  the  Director  will  do  the  same.  The 
bargain  is  made  between  them.  But  two 
hundred  guilders  is  not  enough  by  a  great 
deal;  to  raise  the  remainder   Kieft  is  ready 
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with  a  peculiar  scheme,  the  suggestion  and 
execution  of  which  throw  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  manners  of  that  day.  A  wedding 
is  about  to  take  place  at  the  parsonage. 
Anneke  Jans'  daughter  Sara,  the  domine's 
step-daughter,  is  to  be  married  to  the  young 
physician  or  surgeon,  Hans  Kierstede.  All 
the  notabilities  will  be  there :  the  members 
of  the  council,  the  patroons  of  Staten  Island, 
Ahasimus  (Jersey  City),  Pavonia  (ditto),  Ho- 
boken  ;  Augustine  Heerman  from  "  Zegen- 
dael "  (Bliss-vale)  on  the  Harlem  River ; 
Jonas  Bronck  from  his  plantation  of  "Em- 
maus,"  on  the  Bronx.  The  ceremony  per- 
formed, and  four  or  five  rounds  of  potations 
having  circulated, — forth  comes  Director 
Kieft  with  a  subscription  paper,  headed  by 
his  own  and  Captain  DeVries'  generous  do- 
nations. The  free  flowing  of  wine  and  punch 
has  mellowed  hearts  as  well  as  heads,  and 
men  put  down  their  names  for  sums  which 
make  them  rather  stare  in  the  cooler  hours 
of  sobriety.  Still  most  did  manfully  fulfil 
their  promises,  and  the  stone  church  in  the 
fort  is  erected  in  1642.  While  we  may  not 
quite   approve    or   admire    Director    Kieft's 
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methods,  there  is  some  truth  in  the  legend 
he  caused  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  stone  over 
the  entrance:  "  Ao.  Do.  MDCXLII  W.  Kieft 
Dr.  Gr.  Heeft  de  Gemeente  desen  Temple 
doe?i  BowiL'e?i"* 


THE    GOVERNOR'S    HOUSE    AND    THE  CHURCHf  IN 
THE    FORT. 


*  "In  An.  Dom.  1642,  W.  Kieft,  Director-General,  has  caused  the 
congregation  (or  community)  to  build  this  temple.'"  This  stone  was 
transferred  to  the  church  in  Garden  Street  (Exchange  Place)  and 
preserved  there  until  the  latter  was  swept  away  in  the  great  confla- 
gration in  1835. 

+  This  picture  of  the  church  is  taken  from  Valentine's  Manual.  It 
is  more  than  likely  a  fancy  sketch.  The  engraving  on  a  subsequent 
page  is  from  a  sketch  by  the  Labadist  travellers  who  visited  New 
York  in  1679.  Still  a  different  view  of  it  is  that  contained  in  the  pic- 
ture of  New  Amsterdam  in  1656,  found  upon  Fischer's  Map.  See  the 
appendix  on  this  subject. 
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The  church  was  constructed  of  stone  at  a 
cost  of  2,500  guilders,  or  $1,000,  having  a 
tower  or  belfrv  standing  almost  free  from 
the  main  structure,  if  the  sketch  just  given  is 
to  be  considered  authentic.  At  any  rate,  what- 
ever its  exact  shape,  its  position  is  not 
doubtful.  It  faced  the  west,  and  adjoined 
the  Governor's  house,  at  the  south,  along  the 
east  wall  of  the  fort ;  so  that  we  may  calcu- 
late its  exact  site  to-day,  as  being  somewhere 
within  the  north-west  angle  made  by  Bridge 
and  Whitehall  Streets.  Here  for  five  years 
longer  Domine  Bogardus  held  forth ;  and 
when  he  had  differences  with  Director  Kieft, 
and  denunciations  were  thundered  from  the 
pulpit,  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  the  latter  to 
call  the  soldiers  from  the  barracks  opposite, 
and  order  them  to  beat  drums,  or  to  discharge 
a  cannon  or  two  to  annoy  the  obstreperous 
preacher;  as  he  actually  did  more  than  once. 

In  1647  Kieft  was  recalled,  and  Bogardus 
sailed  with  him  in  the  same  ship  to  answer 
charges  made  against  him  before  the  Am- 
sterdam Classis.  Sad  and  tragic  was  their 
end.  Their  ship,  the  "  Princess,"  lost  her 
way  and  was  wrecked  in  a  storm  upon  the 
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coast  of  Wales.  Kieft,  Bogardus,  and  about 
eighty  of  their  fellow-passengers  perished. 
The  old  church  in  Pearl  Street  stood  idle  for 
several  years.  In  1656  it  was  sold  for  busi- 
ness purposes,  and  it  was  used  thus  for  a 
hundred  vears  thereafter. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    CHURCH    IN    GARDEN    STREET. 

T  F  on  some  fine  Sunday  morning  in  the 
*  year  1693  we  could  have  awakened  in 
Xew  Amsterdam  after  a  sleep  of  twenty 
years,  strange  would  have  been  the  trans- 
formations to  greet  our  eyes.  In  the  first 
place,  Xew  Amsterdam,  or  even  Xew  Orange, 
the  city's  name  in  1673,  would  have  been  no 
more.  The  Dutch  control,  first  lost  in  1664, 
and  briefly  regained  and  held  for  fifteen 
months  in  1673-4,  had  now  gone  forever,  and 
Xew  York  was  destined  to  continue  the 
name  whatever  other  changes  might  yet 
occur. 

We  would  naturally  have  thought  of  going 
to  church,  and  remembering  our  customary 
course,  we  would  expect  to  follow  the  crowds 
on  their  way  to  the  fort.  Passing  the  do- 
mine's  house  on  Bridge  Street,  near  White- 
hall, we  should  be  surprised  to  see  no  evi- 
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dence  of  any  one's  being  astir  therein.  But 
a  venerable  figure,  arrayed  in  the  unmistak- 
able clerical  garb,  is  just  proceeding  from 
the  next  house,  on  the  corner  of  Bridge  and 
Whitehall  Streets.  We  learn  by-and-by  that 
this  is  the  Rev.  Henricus  Selyns,  who  has 
married  the  widow  of  Burgomaster  Cor- 
nelius Steenwyck,  and  now  occupies  the  fine 
mansion  which  that  worthy  gentleman  built. 
But,  strange  to  say,  the  domine  does  not 
step  over  to  the  fort.  He  goes  along  Bridge 
street  to  Broad  street,  crosses  the  bridge  over 
the  canal,  which  runs  up  the  centre  of  the 
latter  thoroughfare,  follows  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  street  towards  the  north,  passing 
the  Prinsen  graclit  (now  Stone  street)  and 
Mill  street  (now  South  William)  and  turns 
into  Garden  street,  now  Exchange  Place.  At 
the  same  time  we  have  noticed  streams  of 
people  coming  along  the  two  sides  of  the 
canal  and  down  from  Wall  street,  and  all 
turning  at  the  same  corner.  Soon  our  aston- 
ished eyes  behold  a  noble  edifice  standing  on 
the  rising  ground  to  the  left  of  the  way  as  we 
enter  from  Broad  street  (or  the  Heeren 
graclit).     This  is  the  place  where  the  Dutch 
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people  of  New  York  now  worship.  Gathering 
there  to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred,  the 
church  will  accommodate  them  all.  With 
massive  tower  rising  high  above  the  ridge  of 
the  roof,  its  side  walls  recede  from  the  street 
as  if  to  make  a  rectangular  audience  room  ; 
but  the  rear  wall  forms  the  half  of  an  octa- 
gon, and  affords  thereby  much  ampler  space 
within.  The  structure  is  of  brick,  with  stone 
trimmings  along  the  corners  and  around  the 
windows.  It  is  the  first  piece  of  church 
architecture  worthy  of  the  name  which  was 
erected  on  Manhattan  Island. 

It  appears,  then,  that  for  no  less  a  period 
than  fifty-one  years  the  people  of  the  city  had 
been  content  to  worship  in  the  church  within 
the  fort.  It  had  witnessed  great  political  con- 
vulsions in  that  time.  First  had  come  the 
English,  surreptitiously,  treacherously,  and 
in  time  of  profound  peace.  Stuyvesant  had 
vainly  stormed,  but  valor  was  of  no  avail. 
His  rule  had  been  too  tyrannical  and  narrow- 
minded  for  Dutch  Republicans,  and  had 
alienated  the  people  from  himself  and  the 
West  India  Company,  whose  servant  he  was. 
They  hoped  for  better  things  from   England, 
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having  the  chartered  colonies  of   New  Eng- 
land   I  their  eves.      Therefore,  as  the 
ive  old  soldier  was  stamping  his  wooden 

on    the   rampart,  Domine    Megapolensis 
had  quietly  gone  up  to  him   and   persuaded 
him    that    now    discretion    had    become   the 
better  part  of  valor.    Next  had  come  a  squad- 
of   DeRuvter's  fleet  under  Commodore 
Evertsen,  in  1673,   and  in  open  war  had  re- 
taken   the   republic's   own.      But    European 
diplomacy  had  restored  the  colony  to   Eng- 
land, and  Holland  had  contented  itself  with 
Surinam  instead,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the 
.dish   people,   who  thought   they  had  the 
worst  of  the  bargain.      War   had  once  more 
>und   the   church   in    1689  to    1691, 
when   Leisler,  the  man   of   the   people,    had 
stood  forth  against  the  aristocrats,  of  doubt- 
ful loyalty  to  the  new  King  William  III.,  of 
ut   exceedingly   true   to   their  own 
s-interests 
And  now  the  people   were   at  peace;  their 
inch  Dutch  hearts  not  a  little  elated  that, 
although  English  subjects,  their  king  was  a 
►f   William    the    Silent.     But 
there  was  no  lack  of    other   English   subje 
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among  them.  Was  there,  then,  to  be  no 
church  for  them,  or  did  they  all  take  the 
trouble  to  learn  Dutch?  And  what  about  the 
established  Church  of  England  in  this  her 
distant  colony;  could  it  not  here  assert  itself? 
Although  matters  do  seem  to  have  moved 
rather  too  slowly  in  the  way  of  church-erec- 
tion, yet  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  pleas- 
ant feature  of  early  church  life  in  New  York 
City,  that  for  nearly  thirty  years  the  Epis- 
copal services  and  those  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  were  conducted  under  the 
same  roof.  In  the  morning  the  regular  pastor 
of  the  Dutch  congregation  would  conduct  the 
service  as  usual,  and  the  old  stone  walls 
would  resound  with  sonorous  sentences  in  the 
language  of  the  Fatherland.  When  after- 
noon came,  the  bell  would  again  summon  the 
worshippers.  Then  would  come  forth  the 
Governor  and  his  family  from  the  mansion 
adjoining  ;  the  soldiers  would  proceed  from 
the  barracks,  the  English  residents  would 
flock  in  through  the  gate  opposite  the  Bowl- 
ing Green,  and  a  congregation  much  smaller 
than  that  of  the  morning  would  gather  in  the 
church.     We  can  just  imagine  that,  as  the 
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years  went  on,  more  and  more  of  the  young 
people  of  the  Dutch  families  would  drop  in, 
perhaps  on  the  sly,  and  learn  to  like  the  Eng- 
lish forms,  as  they  already  preferred  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  and  thus  prepare  for  later  phe- 
nomena in  the  church-life  of  the  metropolis. 
But  this  "  happy  family  "  sort  of  an  eccle- 
siastical arrangement  could  not,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  continue  forever.  At  last  the 
Dutch  congregation  made  a  move  in  the  line 
of  progress.  The  little  building  in  the  fort 
could  not  accommodate  their  audiences.  It 
may  have  become  inconvenient  as  to  location, 
as  the  "centre  of  population  "  began  to  move 
uptown.  In  1 69 1  the  church  in  Garden 
street  was  begun,  in  1693  it  was  dedicated, 
the  building  having  cost  about  $28,000.  The 
example  thus  set  was  not  long  in  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  English  residents.  The  church 
in  the  fort  now,  indeed,  became  theirs  ex- 
clusively, for,  after  all,  it  was  government 
property.  But  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  was 
sadly  dilapidated,  for,  in  1694,  a  bill  of  ^900 
was  presented  to  Governor  Fletcher  and  his 
Council  for  repairs.  Hence  the  move  wfas  be- 
gun in  1696,  which  resulted  in  the  erection  of 
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Trinity  Church.  It  was  a  wooden  structure, 
facing  the  river,  on  its  present  site,  and  was 
finished  and  dedicated  in  1698.  While  it  was 
building,  the  Rev.  William  Vesey  was  called 
as   rector.      And   it   is   significant    that   this 
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clergyman,  originally  a  Congregationalist, 
and  thus  of  what  his  successor  of  the  present 
day  calls  a  "  hybrid  "  church,  was  inducted  as 
rector  of  the  unfinished  Trinity,  in  the  temple 
of  another  u  hybrid  "  denomination,  the  Dutch 
Church  in  Garden  street,  on  Christmas  Day 
1697,  two  Dutch  clergymen,  Domine  Selyns, 
of  New  York,  and  Domine  Nucella,  of  Kings- 
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ton,  bearing  a  principal  part  in  the  exercises! 
Domine  Selyns  was  at  this  time  the  sole 
pastor  of  the  New  York  church.    Thirty-three 
vcars  before  this  he  had  first  come  to  Xew 
Netherland,  holding-  forth  in  the  churches  of 
Long  Island  from  1660  to  1664.  Either  just  be- 
fore the  English  conquest,  or,  perhaps,  by  rea- 
son of  it,  he   went   back    to   the    Fatherland. 
But  in  1682  he  is  in  Xew  York  again,  and,  by 
a  list  of  names  dated  in  1686,  he  gives  us   a 
chance    to    see    just  what   pastoral    calls  he 
makes,  and  where  his  families  live.      Upon 
the   list    appears:     "Juffrou    Margariet    De 
Riemer,    weduwe    van     De    Heer    Cornells 
Steenwyck."   This  needs  no  translation.    She 
forms  but  one  of  some  hundreds  of  names; 
yet,  doubtless,  we  may  conclude  that  she  was 
favored  with  more  pastoral  care  than  all  the 
others  put  together,  to  judge  from  the  sequel. 
As  the  Domine  demurely  sits  in  the  living 
room  {woon  katner)  awaiting  the  widow's  ap- 
pearance,   he   must    have    looked    with    an 
approving  eye  upon  his  surroundings.       Its 
inventory  is  happily  on  record:  it  contained 
twelve   rush-leather    chairs,    to    be    ranged 
around  the  hospitable  board  on  festive  occa- 
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sions.  There  were  two  velvet  chairs  adorned 
with  silver  lace.  A  cupboard  of  French  nut- 
wood was  resplendent  with  Delft- ware  and 
glass.  A  large  looking-glass  and  thirteen 
pictures  hung  about  the  walls.  A  round 
table  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  a 
square  one  against  one  of  the  walls,  doubtless 
laden  with  contemporary  "  bric-a-brac."  A 
cabinet,  beautifully  carved,  completed  the 
array  of  fine  things.  Following  the  example 
of  Domine  Bogardus,  who  wooed  and  won 
the  widow  Anneke  Jans,  Domine  Selyns  made 
suit  to  this  well-conditioned  lady,  and  she  be- 
came a  "  Juffrou,"  in  the  sense  that  the  word 
carries  in  some  sections  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  even  to  this  day,  i.  e.y  the 
domine's  wife. 

This,  then,  is  the  picture  of  the  church-life 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
city  now  counted  about  4,200  souls.  There 
were  two  church  buildings  in  the  city,  to- 
gether with  the  church,  now  called  a  chapel, 
in  the  fort,  repaired  for  the  use  of  the  gar- 
rison. The  earliest  church  of  all,  that  in 
Pearl  Street,  was  now  a  mercantile  ware- 
house. The  next  century  was  to  bring  great 
changes  in  all  directions. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    NEW    OR    MIDDLE    CHURCH    IN    NASSAU 
STREET. 

1\  /T  ANY  of  our  readers  will  remember  the 
1Vi-  New  York  Post-office  as  it  was  a  score 
of  years  ago.  A  straggling  lot  of  nondescript 
buildings,  out  of  the  midst  of  which  arose  the 
rather  astonishing  incongruity  of  a  church 
tower,  and  a  lofty  roof  which  also  suggested 
something  like  a  sacred  edifice.  This  odd 
conglomeration  of  the  unshapely  secular  and 
the  untimely  sacred  must  have  been  a  puzzle 
to  the  uninstructed  foreign  traveller.  It  was 
only  the  antiquary  whose  imagination  (when 
set  vigorously  to  work)  could  eliminate  the 
straggling  adjuncts,  and  evolve  from  the 
mass  again  that  old  stately  edifice,  built  in 
1731,  which  was  at  first  known  as  the  Nieuwe 
Kerk,  or  New  Church,  and  later  as  the  Middle 
Church,  in  Nassau  street. 
Before  we  devote  any  particular   attention 
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to  this  noble  building,  it  may  be  well  to  take 
a  stroll  about  town  and  see  what  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  church  erection  since  that 
first  fine  church  went  up  in  Garden  street, 
forty  years  ago.  Starting  from  Trinity,  which 
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followed  it  so  closely,  then  standing  with  its 
back  to  Wall  street,  we  have  gone  but  a  few 
steps  down  the  hill  from  Broadway,  when  on 
the  left,  or  north  side  of  the  street,  we  ob- 
serve a  solid  structure,  indicative  of  the  solid 
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people  who  worship  there.  It  is  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  ecclesiastical  ances- 
tor of  the  building  at  Twelfth  street  and 
Fifth  avenue.  It  is  now  about  twelve  years 
old,  and  ere  long  will  be  replaced  by  a  much 
finer  edifice  on  the  same  spot.  But  before 
leaving  Broadway,  we  should  have  taken  a 
look  at  a  humble  church  standing  on  the 
corner  of  Rector  street.  In  1708  and  1709 
and  1 7 10  thousands  of  Germans,  driven  from 
the  Palatinate,  came  to  New  York,  and  al- 
though these  were  mostly  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  yet  there  were  enough 
Lutherans  subjected  to  the  rigors  of  the  war 
wTith  Louis  XIV.  to  give  a  larger  constituency 
to  that  denomination  already  in  town,  and  in 
1710  they  built  this  church.  Down  in  the 
fort  there  is  still  the  old  church,  now  called  a 
chapel,  and  Governor  Hunter  has  had  it  re- 
paired again.  A  chaplain,  the  Rev.  John 
vSharp,  regularly  ministered  there  for  awhile, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  Rector  Vesey,  who 
made  it  so  warm  for  the  "  weaker  "  brother 
that  he  thought  it  best  to  go  home  to  England 
in  1 7 1 7. 

Descending     "  Flatten-barrack  "     hill,    by 
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which  we  now  understand  Exchange  Place 
from  Broadway  down  to  Broad  street,  we 
pass  directly  across  into  Garden  Street  (now 
also  Exchange  Place).  We  need  have  no 
fear  of  falling  into  the  canal,  for  that  has 
been  filled  up  for  some  time.  The  Oude  Kerk, 
or  Old  Church,  looks  familiar,  for  no  change 
has  been  made  in  its  appearance  as  yet.  A 
brief  look  will  suffice,  therefore,  whereupon 
we  return  to  Broad  street,  and  proceeding  to 
Wall,  our  eyes  light  upon  a  fine  addi- 
tion to  the  city's  architecture — the  new  City 
Hall,  erected  in  1700.  The  whilom  tavern  at 
the  head  of  Coenties  Slip,  contemporaneous 
with  the  church-in-the-fort,  and  made  a  City 
Hall  after  the  incorporation  of  New  Amster- 
dam in  1653 — had  grown  too  dilapidated  for 
the  uses  of  a  growing  and  prosperous  citv. 
So  "  away  up  town,"  then  as  far  from  the 
centre  of  population  as  the  present  City  Hall 
was  in  1807,  a  new  municipal  building  was 
put  up  on  the  site  of  the  present  Sub-Treas- 
ury. Passing  by  it  we  ascend  the  hill  to  King 
street  (present  Pine)  and  obtain  a  view  of  the 
French  or  Huguenot  Church.  It  is  not  a  pre- 
tentious building  surely,  and  its  square  little 
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tower  stands  out  by  itself,  yet  nestling  up 
against  the  side  wall,  in  such  a  way  as  if  it 
did  not  exactly  understand  why  it  was  there 
at  all.     It  was  built  in  1704. 

Now  about  1727  the  Dutch  congregation,  in 
its  pride  of  prosperity  and  strength,  deter- 
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mined  to  add  another  church  to  this  assembly 
of  sacred  edifices.  Nor  was  it  an  improper 
pride  ;  there  was  necessity  for  it.  Garden 
Street  Church  was  getting  too  small  to  accom- 
modate the  people.  There  was  an  "  upward  " 
movement  of  population.      Wall  street  was 
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called  the  "Singel"  by  the  Dutch.  A  Singel 
is  found  in  every  Dutch  city  to-day.  It  indi- 
cates the  exterior  lines  of  the  ancient  fortifi- 
cations, outside  of  the  original  moat.  In 
many  towns  this  still  forms  the  exterior 
boundary  of  the  place,  but  in  Amsterdam 
and  Rotterdam  and  others,  the  Singel  is  now 
considerably  within  the  utmost  present  limits. 
Wall  street  was  no  longer  a  true  "  Singel," 
and  the  Consistory  were  alive  to  that  fact. 
Hence  they  selected  a  commanding  location, 
the  top  of  the  hill  that  rose  from  Wall 
street,  and  ran  along  Nassau  past  Liberty 
(then  Crown)  street,  where  it  descended 
again.  The  whole  block  from  Crown  to 
Little  Queen  (now  Cedar)  street  was  bought 
for  a  church  lot  at  a  cost  of  £575.  The  huge 
structure  of  the  New  York  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company  stands  on  the  lot  now,  and 
its  value  in  dollars,  who  shall  tell  ! 

When  it  was  dedicated  in  1 731,  who  may 
we  suppose  were  there  to  lend  dignity  to  the 
occasion  ?  Did  Mr.  Bradford,  New  York's 
earliest  printer  and  newspaper  publisher, 
have  an  account  of  the  ceremonies  in  the 
ctte,  now  six  years  old?      Of   course  the 
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two  Collegiate  pastors  were  there,  the  senior 
pastor,  Gualterius  (or  Walter)  Du  Bois,  whose 
term  was  already  thirty-two  years  long,  and 
was  destined  to  reach  about  twenty  years 
more.  And  the  other,  Henricus  Boel,  pastor 
since  17 13.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
other  pastors  of  the  city  ?  Was  Rector  Vesey, 
of  Trinity,  present  ?  We  can  hardly  doubt 
it ;  whatever  opinion  he  may  have  had  of  the 
other  denominations,  the  Dutch  Reformed 
was  no  " hybrid  "  to  his  mind.  But  were  the 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Pemberton,  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  the  Rev.  Louis  Rou,  of 
the  Huguenot  Church,  there  ?  There  seems 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  been;  they 
were  both  of  the  Reformed  faith  and  order. 
The  only  question  is  whether  the  churches 
of  those  days  were  accustomed  to  call  in 
others  to  celebrate  with  them  at  such  times. 
But  one  who  was  undoubtedly  present  at 
the  dedication  was  no  less  a  person  than  the 
acting  Royal  Governor  of  the  Province,  the 
President  of  the  Council,  Rip  Van  Dam.  In 
1702  he  became  a  Councillor,  and  in  1731, 
when  good-natured,  but  dull-minded  Gover- 
nor John  Montgomerie  died,  Mr.  Van  Dam 
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was  the  President  of  the  Council  by  virtue  of 
his  longest  service  therein.  By  virtue  of  that 
office,  again,  he  became  acting  Governor, 
until  the  arrival  of  a  successor.  It  was  a 
proud  time  for  the  Dutch  people  and  the 
Dutch  Church.  President  Van  Dam  was  one 
of  them,  heart  and  soul  ;  a  member  of  the 
Dutch  Church,  his  numerous  offspring  all 
duly  recorded  on  its  baptismal  registers.  In 
fact,  although  acting  Governor  for  an  Eng- 
lish King,  His  Excellency  was  so  thorough  a 
Dutchman  that  the  English  tongue  was 
somewhat  of  a  burden  to  him.  A  member 
of  the  Council  wrote  of  him  that  if  he  under- 
stood "  the  common  discourse,  'tis  as  much  as 
he  could  do."  The  Consistory  had  a  copper- 
plate engraving  made  of  the  church,  and 
dedicated  the  print  to  Mr.  Van  Dam  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  led  a  brilliant  historian 
of  the  city  to  remark  that  the  Church  was 
dedicated  to  him. 

To  those  who  love  the  "  things  of  ye  olden 
tyme," — and  presumably  it  is  only  they  who 
will  read  these  pages, — it  will  be  a  matter  of 
no  little  concern  to  know  that  the  bell  which 
pealed   out   joyously   on   this    occasion,  may 
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still  be  heard  in  the  city  to-day.  It  was  cast 
in  Amsterdam,  a  fund  for  its  construction 
having  been  bequeathed  by  Col.  Abraham 
De  Peyster,  Councillor  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Province  for  many  years.  It  was  saved  from 
the  ravages  of  the  English  soldiery  during 
the  Revolution  by  Mr.  John  Oothout,  who 
hid  it  carefully.  After  the  Evacuation  in 
1783,  it  was  replaced  ;  in  1844  it  was  removed 
to  the  Ninth  Street  Reformed  Church,  for  a 
time  under  the  Collegiate  management  ;  in 
1855  it  was  transferred  to  the  Lafayette 
Place  Church,  which  at  that  time  possessed  a 
steeple,  afterwards  taken  down.  Finally,  in 
1872,  the  bell  was  placed  in  the  steeple  of  the 
handsome  edifice  at  48th  street  and  5th 
avenue. 

In  1 73 1  the  Revolution  was  still  far  away, 
and  we  are  all  very  loyal  subjects  in  the 
colony!  But  the  rumbling  of  the  distant 
storm  is  already  heard.  President  Van  Dam 
began  public  life  as  an  anti-Leislerian,a  friend 
of  the  government  rather  than  of  the  people. 
But  when  the  next  Governor,  William  Cosby, 
arrives  in  1732,  he  gets  a  taste  of  the  feeling 
of  King  and  ministers  towards  the  colonists 


OLD    BELL    NOW    IN     FORTY-EIGHTH    STREET 

CHURCH.* 

(Cast  in  Amsterdam,  1731.) 

♦Inscription  on  Hell  :   "  Me    fecerunt    De    <  Iravae    et    N.  Muller, 

Ann  >.  T73!  .  >ren  den  3  July,  1657,  gestor- 

ven    den   8   Augustus,     172S.       Ecu     legaat     aan   de  Nederduytsche 
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and  their  rights  and  dues.  Cosby  brings 
suit  for  the  recovery  of  a  part  of  Van 
Dam's  justly-earned  salary.  When  Chief - 
Justice  Morris,  in  the  course  of  the  trial, 
plainly  spoke  his  mind,  at  a  nod  of  the 
Governor  he  was  dismissed  from  office. 
Then  when  John  P^ter  Zenger,  printer  and 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  New  York  Weekly 
Journal,  (begun  in  1733,)  presumed  to  arraign 
the  Governor  for  such  and  other  arbitrary 
acts,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  and  the  great 
trial  took  place  (1734)  which  resulted  in  the 
triumphant  assertion  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  The  people  of  New  York  were  learn- 
ing the  lessons  which  were  to  bear  fruit  in 
independence.  The  quiet,  thoughtful  Dutch 
citizens,  with  glorious  memories  of  a  Repub- 
lic of  the  past,  looked  forward  to  nothing 
.strange  or  unusual  to  them  in  case  there  was 
to  be  a  Republic  of  the  future  on  these 
.shores. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  NORTH  CHURCH  IN  FULTON  STREET. 

I"  X  1769  the  Stamp  Act  had  been  passed  and 
*  again  repealed.  But  the  wound  inflicted 
was  too  deep  to  be  easily  healed;  and  in  the 
very  manner  of  extracting  the  dagger  that 
had  stabbed  the  nation's  honor,  a  twist  was 
given  to  the  weapon,  which  only  increased 
the  pain.  The  Act  was  recalled,  the  tiling  it 
contemplated  was  still  claimed  as  a  right. 
The  wind  had  been  sown;  the  harvest  of 
such  sowing  was  abiding  its  time. 

Meanwhile  the  inevitable  had  happened  to 
the  Dutch  congregation.  We  can  only  con- 
template with  abounding  astonishment  that 
an  exact  century  should  have  slipped  away 
between  the  English  conquest  in  1664  and 
the  calling  of  the  first  English-speaking 
pastor  in  1764.  But  then  he  was  called  at 
last,  amid  much  strife,  in  the  face  of  almost 
desperate  opposition,  with  an  appeal  even  to 
the  civil  courts  to  prevent  his  calling, — still 
he  was  called.       Thus  a  new  era  beean  for 
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the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  America, 
though  it  took  another  century  with  three 
years  of  grace  added  to  put  the  k'  Dutch  "  in 
a  parenthesis.    Whatever  may  be  deplored  in 


NORTH    DUTCH    CHURCH,    1769. 

this,  we  must  admire  the  staying  qualities  of 
this  people.  When  they  took  Holland,  when 
they   went    to    Africa,    or   to  America,  they 
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came  to  stay*  In  Church  and  State,  the 
Dutch  element  pervades,  and  its  pervasion 
means  stability, — steadfast,  immovable,  al- 
ways abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
and  in  the  cause  of  popular  liberty  and  en- 
lightenment. 

On  April  15th,  1765,  the  silver-toned  bell 
of  Nassau  Street  Church  calls  the  people  to- 
gether to  listen  to  the  inaugural  discourse  of 
the  Rev.  Archibald  Laidlie.  Scotchman  to 
the  core,  he  knows  all  about  the  Dutch  and 
their  language,  for  he  has  spent  four  years  as 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Flush- 
ing in  Zeeland,  worshipping  in  a  corner  of 
the  transept  walled  off  for  the  Scotch  con- 
gregation from  the  "  Great  Church."  Better 
man  could  not  have  been  chosen  for  the 
delicate  position  of  first  English  pastor.  But 
a  second  is  already  on  the  way.  In  1766, 
John  Henry  Livingston,  a  descendant  of  that 
Robert  Livingston  who  founded  this  great 
American  family,*  arrives  in  Holland,  matric- 
ulates at  LTtrecht  University,  pursues  a  theo- 
logical  course  of   four   years,  attaining   the 


♦Gilbert    Livingston,   youngest     son   of     Robert,     who     married 
Cornelia  Beekmin,  was  the  grandfather  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Livingston. 
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doctorate,  and  in  1770  he  is  back  again  in 
New  York,  regularly  called  and  ordained  the 
second  English-speaking  pastor  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church.     A  Scotchman  again,  but 


by  family  tradition  closely  identified  with 
everything  Dutch,  and  loyally  grateful  to  the 
Dutch  Republic.  For  thither  in  1663  fled  the 
Rev.  John  Livingston,  father  of  the  original 
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American  Robert,  hounded  out  of  Scotland 
by  the  emissaries  of  Charles  II.  For  nine 
years  he  was  pastor  of  the  Scotch  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Rotterdam,  then  located  in 
the  St.  Jacob's  street,  and  died  in  1672. 

For  the  youthful  English  pastor  a  brand 
new  church  was  ready.  In  1767  the  pressing 
necessity  of  a  growing  city  and  a  moving 
population,  determined  the  Consistory  to 
undertake  the  building  of  a  third  church. 
Garden  Street  Church  had  been  altered  and 
enlarged  in  1766  ;  Nassau  Street  Church  had 
undergone  a  similar  process  in  1764.  But 
there  was  no  help  for  it ;  a  new  church, 
larger  and  finer  than  all  the  previous  ones, 
must  be  erected.  The  pride  of  the  congre- 
gation, too,  was  stimulated  by  what  others 
had  been  doing — there  was  a  veritable  rage 
for  church  building  just  about  that  time — and 
the  Dutch  Consistory  was  in  a  manner  "  pro- 
voked "  to  this  "  good  work  " — to  make  it, 
indeed,  the  best  of  the  kind  they  had  done 
yet. 

Farthest  up-town  of  all  the  churches  stood 
the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  (1768) — col- 
legiate with  the  First  Church  in  Wall  street. 
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Its  steeple  towered  high  above  the  old  com- 
mon or  "  fields/'  later  City  Hall  Park,  and  on 
the  spot  now  rise  to  giddy  heights  the  Times 
and  Potter  buildings.  St.  Paul's,  the  only 
relic  of  these  old-time  churches  remaining 
to-day,  loomed  up  across  the  " field"  just 
where  the  Boston  Road  (now  Park  Row)  left 
Broadway.  It  was  built  in  1765,  its  steeple 
being  added  after  the  Revolution.  Another 
daughter  of  old  Trinity  was  St.  George's 
Chapel  in  Beekman  street,  erected  in  1752, 
and  situated  about  a  block  to  the  north  of 
this  latest  Dutch  Church.  In  1747  the  first 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Wall  street  had  been 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved  in  appear- 
ance, and  as  it  was  then  it  was  removed  stone 
by  stone,  and  erected  again  in  Jersey  City,  in 
1844,  where  it  stood  until  1888.  All  these 
churches  were  constructed  upon  a  very  simi- 
lar pattern ;  a  look  at  the  First  Reformed 
Church  of  New  Brunswick  will  give  an  ex- 
cellent idea  of  their  style  ;  and  the  church  on 
Fulton  street  was  modelled  after  the  others, 
on  perhaps  a  larger  scale.  At  any  rate  many 
of  us  will  remember  how  it  looked,  for  it  was 
permitted  to  round  out  a  century  ere  it  fell  a 
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victim  to  the  church-devouring  march  of 
business  "down-town."  In  the  same  year 
the  Methodists  built  their  first  church,  on 
John  street,  where  it  may  still  be  seen.  The 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  revolting  against 
Church  music,  and  doubting  the  sufficient 
blueness  of  the  Wall  street  people,  aspired  to 
a  deeper  azure  by  organizing  a  separate 
church,  and  were  strong  enough  to  erect  a 
church  on  Cedar  street  between  Nassau  and 
Broadway,  about  this  same  period  (1768). 
We  shall  see  it  on  Franklin  street  next,  fleeing 
before  the  demon  of  business ;  and  again 
routed  on  this  spot,  we  shall  find  it  later  on 
Fourteenth  street  near  Sixth  avenue,  the  con- 
venient centre  for  heresy  trials.  Here  doomed 
again  to  the  unrelenting  encroachments  of 
business  and  stores,  to-day  its  people  worship 
in  a  handsome  edifice  west  of  Central  Park. 

Young  Dr.  Livingston  has  brought  with 
him  from  Holland  something  more  than  his 
doctor's  certificate  and  preaching  license. 
In  his  heart  and  in  his  hands  he  carried  a 
"  Plan  of  Union."  Sad  divisions  had  torn 
the  churches  of  the  Dutch  colonists  all 
through  the  provinces  of  York  and  Jersey, 
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In  1 77 1  they  sent  delegates  to  a  great  peace 
congress  in  New  York,  the  plan  of  union  was 
adopted,  and  henceforth  there  would  be 
peace.  Such  a  glorious  event  so  nearly  con- 
temporaneous with  the  completion  of  the 
North  Dutch  Church,  might  well  have  been 
celebrated  therein.  But  doubtless  for  wise 
reasons — and  all  this  thing  was  done  in  wis- 
dom and  in  love — the  older  Middle  Church, 
built  before  English  services  were  thought 
of,  was  chosen,  and  not  one  of  the  English 
pastors,  but  Domine  De  Ronde,  was  assigned 
to  preach  the  sermon.  Never  was  peace  in 
the  Church  more  needed,  for  peace  was  at 
an  end  in  the  world  around  it. 

Almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  new 
church,  near  the  corner  of  Cliff  and  John 
streets,  on  Golden  Hill  (a  name  preserved  in 
Gold  street),  was  shed  the  first  blood  of  the 
Revolution  in  an  encounter  between  British 
soldiers  and  the  citizens,  on  January  18,  1770. 
On  March  5th,  the  "  Boston  Massacre  "  oc- 
curred. There  were  non-importation  agree- 
ments, kept  faithfully  only  by  the  New  York 
merchants,  who  lost  most  by  it.  There  was 
throwing  of  tea  overboard,  and  the  summary 
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refusal  to  allow  the  landing  of  tea-laden 
vessels.  War  was  in  the  air.  Independence 
was  rising-  as  a  mighty  spirit  among  the 
people,  a  ghost  which  would  not  down, 
however  threatened  and  adjured.  And  amid 
all  this  agitation  the  very  history  of  the 
Church  which  had  raised  a  new  monument 
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to  God's  worship  in  the  city,  was  only  pre- 
paring its  people  to  understand  the  signs  of 
the  times.  This  same  church  had  once  led 
in  the  overthrow  of  tyrants.  This  very 
church  had  been  fostered  amid  the  begin- 
nings of  popular  liberty  and  a  free  govern- 
ment of  and  by  and  for  the  people. 
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What  a  contrast  presents  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  toward  which  our  faces 
are  now  turned — to  that  of  the  previous  one. 
Then  Garden  Street  and  Trinity  Churches, 
and  the  chapel  in  the  fort  were  the  only 
places  of  worship.  Now  see  how  many  bold 
steeples  rise  to  the  sky,  and  bell  answers  bell 
in  tuneful  harmony  on  the  Sabbath  morning-. 
Then  only  the  Dutch  was  the  language  of 
worship  for  citizens  of  that  nationality.  Now 
two  English  speaking  pastors  alternate  with 
Domines  De  Ronde  and  Ritzema  in  the  three 
fine  edifices  of  the  Dutch  congregation. 
Where  gather  the  largest  audiences  ?  To  the 
Dutch  or  the  English  preaching  ?  Who  shall 
tell  ?  But  shortly  there  will  be  no  preaching 
in  any  of  these  churches.  Seven  years  later,  ( in 
1776,)  the  cloud  of  war  scattered  its  thunder- 
bolts over  this  devoted  city.  True  to  the 
cause  of  their  country,  the  clergymen  and 
flock,  Dutch  and  English  speaking  both, 
evacuate  the  city  as  the  British  enter.  The 
bells  cease  to  ring  in  Garden  street,  Nassau 
street  and  Fulton  street.  Every  one  of  these 
houses,  dedicated  to  God  by  patriotic  men, 
are  desecrated  to  secular  use,   as  hospitals, 
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prisons,  riding  schools.  The  blow  then  given, 
cheerfully  borne,  was  hard  to  recover  from. 
Thirty-eight  years  pass  by  before  a  new 
church  is  added  to  those  devoted  to  our 
faith. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

THE  FIRST    EXTRA-COLLEGIATE    CONGREGATION. 

^PHE  faithful  and  accurate  biographer  of 
*  Rip  Van  Winkle  fails  to  give  the  exact 
dates  of  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  his 
remarkable  sleep  of  twenty  years.  We  are 
reduced,  therefore,  to  conjecture,  and  1769 
to  1789  would  seem  to  answer  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  We  have  already  imita- 
ted his  somnolent  feat  supposititiously  m  a 
previous  chapter.  Let  us  venture  to  do  so 
again,  and  having  last  looked  upon  New 
York  church  life  in  1769,  let  us  awaken  thirty- 
eight  years  later  and  see  what  things  appear 
to  view  in  1807.  Like  our  worthy  Rip  we 
rub  our  eyes  a  good  deal.  For  George  III. 
we  see  the  sign  of  George  Washington  dis- 
played ;  there  is  much  talk  of  Congress,  and 
Presidents  ;  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  Importa- 
tion of  Tea  seem  no  longer  to  cause  any 
anxiety.       The    American    Eagle  —  a    little 
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"spread-eagle"  in  these  early  days — has  sup- 
planted the  British  Lion.  The  American 
people  have  fairly  started  upon  a  new  race  ; 
and  humanity  upon  the  most  remarkable 
century  in  the  world's  history. 

This  very  year,  1807,  has  borne  witness  to 
the  beginning  of  great  things  in  material 
progress,  to  that  "compelling"  hold  of  man 
upon  natural  forces  by  which  miracles  are  to 
be  wrought.  In  August  a  curious  piece  of 
naval  architecture  was  seen  to  move  early 
one  Monday  morning  from  one  of  the  many 
shipyards  on  the  East  River  shore  near  Col. 
Rutgers'  mansion,  around  the  southern  point 
of  the  island  to  the  shore  at  Paulus  Hook,  or 
Jersey  City.  There  were  no  sails  to  catch 
the  wind.  Xo  one  worked  long  sweeps. 
There  was  an  iron  chimney  in  the  middle  of 
it.  which  belched  forth  smoke,  and  a  pair  of 
wheels  revolved  on  either  side.  And  thus  all 
smoking,  and  puffing,  and  churning,  it  pro- 
ceeded on  its  way.  Xext  there  was  a  great 
hering  of  people  on  the  Jersey  shore,  the 
queer  boat  started  on  a  trip  to  Albany,  and 
on  Friday  it  came  back.  The  wonderful 
achievement  was  in  evervbodv's  mouth  ;  and 
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Robert  Fulton,  the  "  Clermont,"  and  the  year 
1807,  have  never  been  forgotten  since. 

But  what  1807  did  for  the  history  of  the 
steamboat,  it  did  also  for  that  of  our  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  in  New  York.  It  saw  the  in- 
auguration of  a  new  departure,  a  new  era. 
Then  was  built  the  North  West  Church,  the 
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first  organization  that  was  not  under  the 
management  of  the  Collegiate  Consistory. 
The  Church  of  New  Amsterdam,  or  New 
York,  thenceforth  limited  its  corporate  exis- 
tence, being  no  more  co-extensive  with  the 
territory   embraced  within  the   meaning  of 
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the  word  New  Amsterdam,  or  New  York,  as 
it  was  meant  by  its  ancient  founders  that  it 
forever  should.  It  was  now  to  be  confined 
only  to  certain  churches  within  the  city  limits, 
which  it  would  peculiarly  call  its  own.  .  The 
North  West  Church  was  the  first  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  in  New  York  City  which  was 
not  a  part  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of 
New  York  City.  It  was  the  first  extra  Col- 
legiate Church,  and  the  forerunner  of  many 
more. 

The  fact  that  it  was  organized  at  all  gave 
evidence  that  the  Reformed  denomination 
in  Xew  York  had  at  last  overcome  the  ter- 
rible disaster  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  prosper  and  advance  again.  All 
these  nearly  twenty-five  years  since  the 
Evacuation,  it  had  simply  been  repairing 
losses  and  restoring  the  waste  places.  The 
British  during  their  seven  years  of  occupa- 
tion had  made  havoc  among  the  churches  of 
"hybrid"  denominations.  If  a  rector  of  Trinity 
could  speak  thus  of  his  sister  churches  in 
the  year  1892,  what  could  be  expected  of  the 
spirit  and  actions  of  rough  English  soldiers 
in    1776    to    1783,  especially  when  they  sus- 
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pected  that  the  conflagration  of  1776,  which 
destroyed  old  Trinity,  was  started  by  the  de- 
parting citizens.  The  Huguenot  Church  was 
so  badly  damaged  that  it  was  not  re-opened 
for  worship  till  1796.  Great  sums  of  money 
had  to  be  expended  on  each  of  the  three 
Dutch  Churches— South,  Middle  and  North, 
as  they  were  now  called — before  they  could 
be  used  as  of  old.  The  pastors  who  had 
gone  from  the  city  did  not  all  return.  Laidlie 
had  died  in  1779  ;  De  Ronde  and  Ritzema 
ceased  their  labors  in  1784;  Livingston  alone 
returned  to  active  and  continued  labors. 
The  Rev.  William  Linn  was  added  to  the 
number  in  1784  ;  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Kuypers  in 
1789,  and  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Abeel  in  1794. 

Let  us  wend  our  way  to  that  venerable 
building  in  Garden  street  (Exchange  Place) 
now  known  as  the  South  Church— or  perhaps 
still  fondly  called  Oude  Kcrk  by  many — on  a 
Sabbath  morning  in  the  year  1803.  Domine 
Kuypers  is  announced  to  preach.  He  was 
called  for  the  especial  purpose  of  minister- 
ing to  those  ever  diminishing  numbers  who 
still  clung  to  the  Dutch  language  in  the  wor- 
ship of  their  heavenly   Father.       He  is  the 
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only  Dutchman  among  the  clergy  of  the  Col- 
legiate Church  ;  Linn,  Livingston,  Abeel, 
their  very  names  bewray  them.  Born  in 
Holland,  brought  to  America  at  the  age  of 
two,  he  had  been  educated  here,  and  in  J789 
was  pastor  at  Paramus,  N.  J.,  where  he 
preached  in  Dutch.  But  still  from  year  to 
year  the  number  of  auditors  at  the  Dutch 
services,  always  held  in  Garden  street,  grew 
less  and  less  ;  and  in  1803  it  was  determined 
to  stop  them  altogether.  This,  then,  is  the 
meaning  of  the  unusual  gathering.  A  fare- 
well is  to  be  taken  of  the  language  that 
earliest  conveyed  the  praise  of  God  from  the 
heart  of  man,  on  Manhattan  Island  ;  and  no 
wonder  that  many  not  accustomed  to  wor- 
ship here,  not  even  caring  to  continue  the 
practice  of  it,  are  still  impressed  and  inter- 
ested regarding  this  last  Dutch  service.  It 
would  not  surprise  us  if  many  a  man  and 
woman  were  melted  to  tears.  The  cessation 
was  inevitable,  was  wise,  but  it  tugged  at 
some  heartstrings  nevertheless. 

In  1807  there  is  a  revival  of  church  building. 
St.  John's  goes  up,  and  the  two  hundred  thous- 
and dollars  spent  on  it  seems  a  great  and  silly 
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waste  to  many,  who  wonder  why  it  should 
be  placed  out  in  the  desert  fields,  where  no 
one  will  ever  come  to  dwell.  Yet  houses  are 
creeping  along  streets  in  the  neighborhood. 
They  have  begun  to  build  the  City  Hall  at 
the  north  end  of  the  "  Park  "  ;  and  thorough- 
fares long  ago  laid  out  above  it,  Chambers, 
Reade,  Duane,  (bearing  other  names  then,) 
and  soon  even  Franklin  street,  (then  called 
Provost,)  have  enough  houses  upon  them  to 
be  defined  somewhat  clearly  as  streets.  So 
within  view  of  the  growing  pile  of  St.  John's 
— but  by  no  means  pretending  to  such  mag- 
nificence— there  rises  a  new  church,  the  first 
new  building  for  a  Dutch  congregation  put 
up  since  1769.  It  is  the  North  West  Re- 
formed Church  in  Franklin  street. 

If  we  had  visited  New  York  say  in  1808, 
with  a  mind  to  see  this  new  Dutch  Church,  to 
attend  service  there,  in  fact,  we  should  have 
left  behind  us  all  that  portion  of  the  city 
made  familiar  to  us  by  reading  of  its  earlier 
history,  or  even  of  the  happenings  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  Going  up  Broadway 
past  old  St.  Paul's,  we  should  still  find  it 
much  of  a  country  road.       Beyond  the  Park 
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(later  City  Hall  Park)  things  would  look  still 
more  uncity-like,  and  we  should  not  care  to 
traverse  either  this  main  thoroughfare,  or 
the  budding  side-streets,  except  in  very  favor- 
able weather. 

The  pastor  of  the  church  we  should  have 
found  to  be  a  man  of  mark.  Often  have  we 
heard  the  Rev.  Isaac  D.  Cole,  of  sainted 
memory,  speak  of  Domine  Bork,  in  glowing- 
terms  telling  of  his  spiritual  power,  his 
preaching  rich  with  Scriptural  quotation  and 
illustration.  His  career  was  a  notable  one, 
too.  Had  we  heard  him  in  1808  (he  was 
then  just  past  his  fiftieth  birthday)  we  should 
have  observed  a  foreign  accent  in  his  utter- 
ance. He  was  born  in  Germany,  was  im- 
pressed into  the  army  of  Hessian  merce- 
naries, became  a  prisoner  at  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne,  but  gained  his  liberty  on  resolving 
to  stay  in  America.  He  then  served  for  a 
while  on  the  patriot  side  ;  taught  school  at 
Kinderhook ;  was  converted  under  the 
preaching  of  Dr.  Livingston  at  Livingston 
Manor;  entered  the  ministry;  and  in  1808 
was  called  to  this  first  extra  Collegiate  Dutch 
Church. 
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Others  ere  long  followed  in  the  wake  of  in- 
dependence.    The    old    church    in    Garden 
street  was  rebuilt  in  1807.    Its  congregation 
reorganized    itself  as  a  separate   church   in 
813,  severing  its  connection  with  the    Col- 
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legiate.  As  in  the  course  of  the  decades  the 
city  spread  over  all  the  island,  the  churches 
of  Greenwich,  Bloomingdale,  Harlem,  be- 
came city-churches.  Thus  there  arose  several 
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Dutch  Reformed  Churches  in  New  York 
city  ;  but  the  Reformed  Church  of  New  York 
City  was  no  longer  possible,  or  lingered  but 
in  name  attached  to  one  of  these  organiza- 
tions. And  therefore  the  end  had  come  to 
that  earliest  condition  of  church-life,  under 
which  it  had  been  introduced  on  Manhattan 
Island. 
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APPENDIX. 

THE    CHURCH    IN    THE    FORT  ;       WHAT     WAS     ITS 

SHAPE  ? 

\\T E  have  presented  three  illustrations  of 
*  ^  the  church  in  the  fort.  The  authority 
for  the  one  on  page  28  is  Valentine's 
Manual,  familiar  to  all  antiquarians  who 
are  fond  of  rummaging  among  the  anti- 
quities of  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Valentine, 
City  Clerk  for  many  years,  was  inde- 
fatigable in  his  search  for  things  of  interest 
bearing  upon  the  earlier  or  later  history  of 
our  city.  Many  a  historic  building,  many  a 
view  on  this  island,  long  since  swept  away 
by  the  surging  tide  of  "  progress"  or  "  im- 
provement," would  have  been  forever  lost  to 
the  memory,  or  to  the  eye,  had  it  not  been 
for  this  zealous  official,  for  whom  the  artist's 
pencil  was  kept  busy  transferring  the  linea- 
ments of  ancient  objects  to  the  receptive 
blank  book,  to  be  reproduced  in  the  "  Man- 
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uals"  which  were  published  from  year  to 
year.  It  is  to  be  suspected,  however,  that 
once  in  awhile  the  artist's  imagination  rather 
than  his  eye  gave  direction  to  his  tracings. 
And  it  is  claimed  that  this  was  the  case  with 
the  picture  of  the  church  in  the  fort  repro- 
duced above. 

This  claim  derives  some  support  if  one 
consult  a  drawing  of  the  church  in  the  fort 
made  by  undoubted  eye-witnesses  of  its 
actual  condition  in  1679.  In  that  year  two 
followers  of  Labadie,  the  pietist,  who  had 
secured  a  number  of  adherents  in  Holland, 
visited  New  York  and  vicinity  on  a  prospect- 
ing tour.  Their  names  were  Dancker  and 
Sluyter,  respectively,  and  they  kept  a  journal 
of  their  trip,  adorned  by  rude  sketches  of  a 
number  of  things  they  saw.  The  Hon. 
Henry  C.  Murphy  caused  this  journal  to  be 
translated,  and  it  was  published  by  the  Long 
Island  Historical  Society  in  1867.  The  un- 
skilled drawings  were  worked  over  by  artists, 
and  cuts  made  of  them,  and  thus  they  are 
published  in  this  volume.  One  of  these  cuts 
or  plates  was  secured  for  publication  in  the 
Collegiate  Church  Year  Book  for  1893,  and 
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by  courtesy  of  the  Consistory  appears  in 
this  volume.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  there 
is  a  radical  difference  between  the  Valentine 
sketch  and  that  of  the  Labadists  (see  frontis- 
piece). The  detached  tower  disappears  alto- 
gether, and  resolves  itself  into  a  double  bulb- 
ous projection,  surmounted  by  a  weather 
vane.  The  ridges  of  the  roof  have  a  depres- 
sion in  the  rear  of  several  feet,  so  that  the 
church  has  the  appearance  of  being  con- 
structed of  two  buildings  of  different  sizes. 
The  Labadists  were  people  of  reliability  ; 
their  prejudices  might  render  them  somewhat 
harsh  in  their  criticisms  of  the  domines,  either 
English  or  Dutch,  who  preached  inside  of 
this  church.  But  we  can  hardly  think  that 
these  would  lead  them  to'  deliberately  mis- 
represent the  shape  of  the  building  in  their 
sketch.  Again,  however  imperfect  their  skill 
as  draughtsmen,  they  were  evidently  capable 
of  representing  with  correctness  what  they 
saw. 

Yet  doubt  is  again  cast  upon  the  correct- 
ness of  this  view  of  the  church  in  the  fort  by 
the  appearance  given  to  it  upon  another 
sketch,  which  may  well  lay  claim  to  credibil- 
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itv.     Upon  Visscher's  map  of  New  Xether- 
land,    and    upon    four   other   maps   of   that 
province  besides,  all  published  in    Holland, 
there  is  incorporated  the  view  of  New  Amster- 
dam which  appears  on  page  25.     Montanus' 
celebrated     and     scholarly     work,     entitled 
"Nieuwe  Wereld,"    contains  a   reproduction 
of    it,  in  which,  indeed,  a  slightly   different 
foreground    is    given,    but    the     fort,    with 
its     church     and     surrounding     houses,     is 
the  same.      The  print  in  Montanus  is  con- 
sidered the  best  as  a  piece  of  art  of  any  that 
have  been  published,  and   that   he   selected 
this  view  for  his  illustration  of  New  Amster- 
dam, and  made  it  the  basis  for  his  descrip- 
tion  of   it,   shows  that   it   must   have    been 
accepted   as    entirely    authentic    by    Dutch 
scholars.      It  has  been  attributed  to  a  well- 
known     and     substantial     citizen    of    New 
Amsterdam,      Augustine     Heermans,     who 
owned     the     plantation,     or    "colonie,"    or 
"bouwery  "  called  "  Zegendael"  (Bliss  vale), 
on  the  Harlem  River.      He  was  a  surveyor 
by  profession,  and  a  skilled  draughtsman,  be- 
sides or  because  of  that.    We  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  he  was  present  at  the  wedding 
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of  Anneke  Jans'  daughter,  wheie  the  sub 
scription  for  the  church  was  started;  and  it 
is  about  the  year  1655  or  1656  that  this 
sketch  was  made.  We  see  that  Heermans 
represents  the  church  as  having  a  double- 
ridged  roof,  the  ridges  parallel  and  not  con- 
tinuous, of  equal  and  not  of  unequal  height. 
If  we  remember  that  the  view  is  from  a  ship 
in  the  East  River,  or  the  heights  of  Brooklyn, 
we  shall  appreciate  that  it  seems  to  restore 
to  being  the  detached  square  tower  given  in 
the  Valentine  sketch,  the  top  of  which  is  just 
visible  above  the  double  ridge,  and  hence 
Valentine's  artist  may  not  have  exercised  his 
imagination  exclusively  after  all. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  reconcile  these  differ- 
ent representations.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  both  Heermans  and  the  Labadists 
looked  upon  the  church  with  their  own  eyes. 
Possibly  the  building  was  in  need  of  repair 
after  the  British  conquest,  and  hence  its 
form  was  altered  between  1656  and  1679. 
But  we  have  no  record  of  that;  such  altera- 
tion or  extensive  repairing  was  done  later,  in 
1694,  and  to  the  tune  of  ^900,  or  say  $2,200, 
as    the    pound    then    counted,    nearly    the 
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original  cost.  We  cannot  claim,  however, 
that  radical  changes  were  made  earlier.  We 
cave  the  facts  presented  to  the  judgment 

the  reader. 
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